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SLAVERY. 


“ Highly Important!—The events of the 
present day are wonderfully interesting. 
A glorious scene is unfolding to the view of 
Americans. ‘The twin-monsters, Prejudice 
and Tyranny, are flying before the victori- 
ous legions of Christianity and Republican- 
isin. On the fertile plains of “ Central 
America,” a noble monument has just been 
reared and dedicated to the principle of 
UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION!—But I 
will not keep the mind of the reader in sus- 
pense.—Let the following be proclaimed 
on the house-tops—let it be known to eve- 
ry man, woman and child, in the United 
States; and, it is to be hoped, that our leg- 
islators will reflect seriously upon the sub- 


ject. 


“A decree of the Congress of Central 
America has very recently been promulga- 
ted, the two first articles of which run thus: 


‘1. From the publication of this law, all 
slaves, of every age and sex, in every part 
of the confederated states of Central Ameri- 
ca, shall be free; and hereafter shall no per- 
sons be born slaves. 

‘2. No person, born or naturalized in 
these states, shall hold another in slavery 
under any pretext; nor traffic in slaves, with- 
in or out of these states In the first case, 
the slaves shall become free; and in both, 
the trader shall loose the rights of citizen- 


ship.’ 

“The decree provides for indemnity to 
the owners of slaves, between twelve and 
fifty years ofage.” (Genius of U. Eman. 


“Important Propositions.—A short time 


») previous to the close of the late session of 


Congress, the following very important pro- 
positions were submitted to that body.— 
Pol. H.—No. IIT. c 


| beneficial to the cause of humanity. 


They were designed for insertion in the 
last number of this work, but unavoidably 
postponed. They are copied from news- 
papers of the day; and will be noticed more 
particularly hereafter As might be expect- 
ed, much diversity of opinion prevails, in — 
regard to them. But it may be safely as- 
serted that something will grow out of them 
Com- 
ing in the shape they do, they will have an 
effect. They must aid in turning the pub- 


attention towards the subject, the or- 


rible subject of slavery. If they even do 
nothing more than this, it is still a matter 
of consequence. Let the people be made 
to think of the dangerous situation of their 
beloved country.—But more anon. 


‘Mr. King of New York, rose and said, 
in offering the resolution he was about to 
submit, though it was a subject of great na- 
tional importance, he did not desire to de- 
bate it, nor did he offer it with a view to its 
present consideration. He submitted it as 
a matter for the future consideration of the 
Senate, and hoped it would be received, by 
all parts of the House, as one entitled to its 
serious attention He then laid onthe table 
the following resolution :— 

* Resolved by the Senate of the United States 
of America, That as soon as the portion of 
the existing funded debt of the United 
States, is pledged, shall have been paid off, 
then, and thenceforth, the whole of the 
public land of the United States, with the 
nett proceeds of all future sales thereof, 
shall constitute and form a fund, which is 
hereby appropriated, and the faith of the 
United States is pledged, that the said fund 
shall be inviolabiy applied to aid the eman- 
cipation of slaves, within any of the United 
States, and to aid the removal of such slaves 
and the removal of such free persons of co- 
lour, in any of the said states, as by the laws 
of the states respectively, may be allowed to 
be emancipated or removed, to any territo- 
ry or country without the limits of the Uni- 
ted States of Americas which was read, and 


4“ These were more noble than those of Thessalonica, in that they received the Worn, with 
all readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, whether those things were so.”— 
« Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.””—Acrs, xvii. 11. 1 Tues. vy. 21. 
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on motion of Mr. Benton, ordered to be 
printed.’ ” [This was the motion alluded 
to in the letter from the south, published in 
the last number of the Berean. } (Jb. 


UNITED STATES SLAVE TRADE. 


“ Audax omnia perpeti 
Gens humana ruit per vetitum nefas.” 


“The following is an extract of a letter 


Jately received by the editor of the Genius | 


of Universal Emancipation, from his corres- 
pondent in Virginia. 


4A female slave, in this county, being 
under the apprehension, not long since, 


that she was about to be sold to a southern | 


trader, deliberately took an axe and cut off 
a part of her hand; and, holding it up, she 
exultingly exclaimed: * Who will have me 
now!!!” 


“This is a striking instance of the dread-_ 


ful effects which the abominable system of 
“slave trading” —of land-“piracy”—of traf- 
ficking in the flesh and blood and souls of 
men, women and children, is calculated to 
produce on the minds of those singled out 
by the monsters who engage in it, as their 
victims. And yet, even in our own good 
city of liberty-loving memory, we have as 


is supposed to have an allusion to the mur. 
der of Jesus Christ by the Jews, as being 
| foreordained and planned in the divine mind 
from the creation of man. Those who adopt 
this interpretation, must also adopt the doc- 
trines of the Calvinists, who tell us that 
“God moveth the robber to kill. He kill. 
eth, God forcing him thereunto”—and also 
that “God doth incline and force the wills 
_ of wicked men into great sins,” and that 
“ He blinds, deceives, and seduces them.” 


If it be admiited that God decreed the 
murder of this holy person, He must also | 
| have decreed the means of its accomplish- 
i ment: and hence all the train of actions and 


| 
| 


| events, which led to this result, must be con- 

sidered as making up the sum of causes, 
| put into operation by the irresistible pur- 
pose and will of God, in order to produce 
a pre-determined effect. 


| We are also told by those who construe 
| this text after the foregoing manner, that 
| God himse/f hardened the heart of Pharaoh; : 
and this, no doubt, that his predetermined & 
} object might not fail; i. e. the destruction ‘i: 


| the Red Sea!! Where will such opinions 
| lead, or rather, where will they not lead us’ Bf 


| of this unhappy monarch and all his host, in 0 


regular a traffic in human beings as we have God hardened the heart of the Egyptian ty- 


in bullocks or sheep!—Even in sight of our | 
monuments, dedicated to Freedom, we be- | 


hold the horrible bazaars for the purchase | 


and sale of MEN!!! Cords and chains and 
manacles enthral their bodies and limbs.— 
And walled yards are prepared as recepta- 
cles for them, ‘in imitation of butchers’ 
slaughter pens!! Oshame! shame! shame! 
Let us tear in pieces our Declaration of In- 
dependence—it is heterodoxical in the ex- 
treme! Let us doff the borrowed plume of 
republicanism, and send to the Grand Turk 
for a Viceroy, or a Pacha, to introduce a sys- 
tem ofgovernment. consistent with our na- 


ture! [ 
FOR THE BEREAN. 
The doctrine oftpnement briefly considered. 


Passages of Scripture quoted to prove this 
doctrine.—“ The Lamb slain from the foun- 


dation of the world.” Rev. xiii. 8. This text 


rant, and the hearts of the Jews: why ther va 


not the heart of every sinner? He decreed By 
the stupendous events to which this harden: 
ing gave birth: why then not decree every 
other event? He decreed the destruction FF 


of Pharaoh, and the murder of Jesus: why 


then not every murder? To the predestine © 
rian, we freely resign, without grudging, all § 
the satisfaction which such contemplations 
may afford him: and all the faith, and hope, § 


and praise, which such a creed can inspire. 


For ourselves, we sicken at the prospect— 
we loathe the doctrine: and we feel no small © 
comfort in possessing the assurance, that it § 
is not less revolting to Scripture testimony, § 
than to the best feelings of the heart, and 
the soundest inductions of right reason. 


It is said that “the devil put it into the P 
heart of Judas to betray him:” But, agree 7 
ably to the above doctrine, the Father was [7 
the principal in the murder of his beloved 
Son: and the devil, although every where 
represented as directly opposed to God, and 
as having cast off all obedience to Him, must 
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have here assumed a new clhiaracter, and 
acted by his dictation and direction!!— 
“ Wo to that man,” said our Saviour, “by 
whom the Son of man is betrayed:” why 
should this wo have been pronounced, had 
it been the predetermined will of God for 
Jesus to be crucified? ‘The apostle Paul as- 
serts that had “they (the Jews) known it, 
they would not have crucified the Lord of glo- 
ry.” Avery false position, certainly, if he 
were slain “from the foundation of the 
world”! Jestis himself also declares that 
there was a time when he would have often 
gathered Jerusclem, meaning the whole na- 
tion, but they “ would net.”? It was there- 
tore a possible thing, for all the Jews to 
have been “gathered;” and in that case 
where would instruments have been found 
wicked enough to have executed the irrevo- 


cable decree, by putting this holy person to | 


death? 


Tam aware that the 25d verse of the 2d 
chapter of the Acts, is often triumphantly 
quoted to prove the doctrine of fureordina- 
tion, in the case before us, viz. “ Him, being 
delivered by the determinate counsel and fore- 
knowledge of God, ye have tuken,” &c. In 
reply, we readily admit, that when Peter 
preached this sermon, he (with many others 
of his nation) was a predestinarian: but 
mark how he was afterwards cured of this 
error, by the vision of the unclean beasts.— 
Like many moderns, he had thought that 
the Gentiles were fureorduined to destruc- 
tion; but now the film of prejudice was re- 
moved, and he exclaimed, “ Ofa truth, I 
perceive that God is no respecter of per- 
sons.” In like manner Peter’s brethren, 
under the same blindness, had their eyes 
opened by his simple, but conclusive tes- 
timony, and they answered,—“then hath 
God also to the Gentiles, granted repent- 
ance unto life.” 


Inasmuch, therefore, as we believe with 
Paul, that had the Jews known it, “they 
would not have crucified the Lord of glory ;” 
and also the testimony of our Saviour him- 
self, that they might have known it—that 
they might have been gathered,—we think 
the conclusion irresistible, that “Jesus was, 
to adopt the language of Peter, “ by wicked 
hands crucified and slain;” and that the 
heavenly Father could have had no hand, 


directly or indirectly, in the diabolical mur- 
der of one of whom he had said, “ This is 
my belovedsonin whom I am well pleased.” 
To exercise a controlling power, a super- 
intending providence,—and to bring forth 
good out of man’s evil,—are all consistent 
with the attributes of God: but to decree 
sin and murder, that good may come, and 
thus make them necessary in the economy 
of salvation, whilst he punishes the actors, is 
altogether inconsistent with the Divine char- 
acter, and abhorrent to right reason. 
“Wherefore behold I send unto you pro- 


phets, and wise men, and scribes, and some 
of them ye shall kill and crucify; and some 


| of them shall ye scourge in your synagogues, 


and persecute them from city to city; that 
upon you may come all the righteous blood 
shed upon the earth, from the blood of righ- 
teous Abel unto the blood of Zacharias, son 
of Barachias, whom ye slew between the 
temple and the altar. Verily I say unto you, 
all these things shall come upon this genera- 
tion” Wherefore ye be witnesses unto 
yourselves, that ye are the children of them 
which killed the prophets. Fill ye up then 
the measure of your fathers.” Such was 
the language of Him, who saw this measure 
of iniquity about to be “filled up” in his 


| own murder. Yet all this, according to our 


opponents, his heavenly Father had decreed 
“from the foundation of the world,” and 
rendered necessary in the scheme of salva- 
tion; why then should he who had fis spirit 
“without measure,” and who was “the ex- 


'| press image of His substance,” sadden at 


the prospect—weep over the devoted city, 
—and with immeasurable compassion, cry 
out—“O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often 
would I have gathered thee!” 


In the chapter but one preceding that 
from which the text in question is taken, 
we find the same idea presented, but con- 
veying more clearly, the true meaning of 
the writer: “And their dead bodies shall 
lie in the street of the great city, which, 


sprrituatty is called Sodom and Egypt, 
WHERE aLso ouR CRUCIFIED.” 
Thus “the Lamb” was “crucified” or 
“slain,” ages before the appearance in the 
flesh; and in the same sense that he is said 
to have been slain in Adam, or “from the 
foundation of the world.” The same figure 
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le is used by the apostle in Heb. vi. 6—speak- } more effect produced than | in the other case, 

With ing of those who “fall away,” after having | on the outward luminary. X. 

i “tasted the good word of God,” he says, 

| “ They crucify to themselves (or rather in 

i i themselves), the Son of God afresh.”—Who 

i}! i is this “Son of God;” this “Lamb,” spoken 
| 
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of in these texts’ Itis the divine life in the “ MISS CHARLOTTE SINGLETON 
soul of man. “And this is the record,” 


a saith the apostle, “that God hath given to | Was born at Nottingham (England), March 
i us eternal life; and this life is in his Son” — | 7th, 1778. When she was nearly fourteen 
Hig “I am,” says Christ, “the resurrection and || Y"S of age, she was seized with a violent 
Laie the lifer-—« For in him,” says John, “was | attack of sciatica, which disabled her from 
ie, life, and the life was the light of men.” i walking for three years, occasioned a con- 
ii Again; “He that hath the Son, hath life’— siderable degree of lameness for life, and, 
and the same apostle says, “Ilive, yet not by preventing her from using proper exer- 
I, but Christ liveth in me? Thus, as “the | cise, seriously injured her constitution. — 
Son,” “the Lamb,” or Christ, is said “ spi- Some time before this, she had occasionally 


Hii ritually,” to be “ brought forth,” and to attended the Methodist ministry, though 
aie: “grow” and “increase” in man: so, he is | her father was much opposed to it. It was 
EY also said to be “ tempted”—* pressed as a | under this afHiciion, however, that she be- 
He cart under sheaves” —“gtieved”—“quench- | came decidedly serious, and began to make 
her spiritual and eternal happiness, the 
tien spiritual | grand concern of her life. It seems to have 
. < | been some months, if not years, before she 
eath so often spoken of in the Scriptures, 
Ri of which Adam was forewarned, and which | obtained a satisfactory and abiding evidence 
he accordingly experience d, ‘estd Which all of her acceptance with God; but on this 
ie . point, her experience was afterwards very 
his posterity experience, in the same man-_ 

clear, consistent and scriptural. From the 
ner, after a transgression of the law of 
Gail in lathe | period of finding ‘redemption through the 


rite day that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt | blood of Jesus, the forgiveness of sins’ her 
i surely die.” | growth in grace was rapid, and her religious 


He attainments of no ordinary description. She 
ied Oljection.—*TIs not this to assert the death, | was severely tutored in the school of afflic- 
i] not of a creature who had sinned, but of him || tion, and happily proved that ‘tribulation,’ 
ite by whom all things were made?” This ob- || when sanctified by the blessings of God and 
hie jection rests equally against all the texts | improved by the exercise of faith, in an em- 
ih which we have quoted, viz. the crucifixion | inent degree ‘worketh patience; and pa- 

| of “our Lord in the streets of Sodom and | tience, experience; and experience, hope.’ 
Egypt;” and his being “ tempted,” “ griev- | “ Her patience in suffering. —Conformity 

| ed,” “quenched,” &c. All which have a | to the will of God was what she constantly 
reference to the Divine life, only in relation '| sought, and in no ordinary degree, attained. 
| to man, and not in the abstract. Thus when | During the severe affliction which termina- 
Ht) the shutters of an apartment are closed, and | ted in her death, she was not only not 
the natural light excluded from those within, | heard to complain, but she scarcely ever 
it is as though the sun’ were extinguished; § | mentioned her sufierings. ‘1 used to won- 
F for all is total darkness: yet it is manifest | der,’ said she one day to one of her nieces, 
oa that the sun itself is in no wise affected. In | ‘at what is related in the life of Gregory 
al like manner sin, which introduces into the | Lopez, that for three years successively, he 
soul, a state of spiritual darkness, is like a was constantly praying, ‘ Thy will be one,’ 


| pet partition wall, through which the Divine | and seldom uttered any petition besides. I 
Bi’ illumination, which is the /.f:, cannot pene- now however, perceive, and feel the pro- 
We trate; and hence, as far as it belates to such | priety of it.’ 

a a state, this life is said to be “quenched” or | | ‘I have lately,’ says she, ina letter to her 


Be “slain;” yet, in relation to itself, there is no } sister, Mrs. Brewster, ‘had such views of 


‘ 
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the necessity and good effects of affliction 
and trials, as have tended to cheer and 
strengthen my mind, and make me think 
those “happy that endure.” My first desire 
for my suffering friends is, that they may 
not be more sensible of the painful, than of 
the beneficial part of the crucifying process. 
The former they cannot miss; the latter, 
they may, but need not; since the hand that 
afflicts, is ready to save. I have thought 
that the first step towards improving by tri- 
als of any kind, is to examine whether we 
are willing to bear them, just in the way 
they are sent. we find we are not, let us 
not be discouraged or even surprised, (for 
what good is there inus’) but ask this wil- 
lingness of him who loves whem he chas- 
tens, and can as easily instruct as afflict.— 
Another step toward improvement may be, 
a determined acknowledgment of the hand 
of God in affliction. Here isa call forthe 
exercise of our faith. Sense leads us to look 
at second causes, and at those circumstances 
which seem to us peculiarly to aggravate 
our sufferings. It is the work of faith to fix 
the attention of the mind upon the unseen 
hand and design. If faith be kept in exer- 
cise, we shall receive the help we need, 
and feel the happy as well as the painful 
effects of afflictions. If the discouraging 
thought that these afflictions are the fruits 
of our unfaitifulness, folly, or supineness, 
arise in our minds, still let us not fear, but 
ask that they may preduce in us the dispo- 
sition we rejoice to see in a child whom we 
reproach or chasten. Would our Heavenly 
Father afflict if he had no hope of our 
amendment, or no love towards us? Surely 
not. The language of affliction is the lan- 
guage of love. Every pain may be consid- 
ered as a persuasive call to die to self and 
the world, and to enter more fully into the 
spiritual life, which is “hid with Christ in 
God.” 

“In the unrepining and cheerful submis- 
sion of Miss S., these views were happily 
exemplified. 

“ Her particular aitention to the motions 
and suggestions of the Holy Spirit.—Of the 
communications of divine infinence, under 
the Christian dispensation, she entertained 

. exalted views. She loved to consiier the 
spirit as a comforter and monitor, sealing 


the disciples of Christ, and dwelling con- 
stantly in their hearts; and while she was 
careful not to ‘grieve’ him, she was spe- 
cially attentive to the ‘still small voice’ of 
his intimations and directions. She found 


that the minding of the Spirit, is life and 
peace. 


“¢The divine light,’ says she in another 
letter, ‘shines at intervals upon my mind, 
and I rejoice in its effects; but the bright- 
ness of its rays, is sometimes obstructed by 
an intervening cloud of earthly objects, or, 
perhaps in my present situation, by omit- 
ting the exercise of that faith which brings 
light, power, feeling, and energy to the soul. 
I want what you recommend, a disposition 
to apply now for divine aid, influence, and 
unction. WhenI have these, I can do and 
suffer in the spirit of a child, cheerfully and 
patiently, referring only to the will and 
glory of my heavenly Father; but when, for 
want of pointed application, I seem almost 
destitute of these, my attempts to act and 
speak, with reference to spiritual things, ap- 
pear to myself so forced and constrained, 
that it is labour rather than enjoyment; and 
[ painfully feel the difference between act- 
ing from mere knowledge, and acting from 
love. Yet such are the kindness and con- 
descension of my Divine Master, that I some- 
times feel the influence communicated, 
when [am acting from the former and infe- 
rior motive;—thus are my infirmities helped 
and my mind encouraged. But were I al- 
ways under such a degree of divine influ- 
ence as I see to be my privilege, I should 
be more prompt in embracing opportunities 
to do good, my enjoyment or my embrace- 
ment in them would be greater, and the 
effect more powerful: because there would 
be less of self, and wore of the leaven of 
grace. O how wonderful are the operations 
of grace upon the mind! How they strip of 
all hurtful self-dependence and self-impor- 
tance, and yet exalt it to partake of the di- 
vine nature!’ 


“ Her heavenly mindedness.—In the midst 
of her various sufferings, she devoutly aspi- 
red after the ‘divine presence,’ to use her 
own language, ‘in a future state of bles- 
sedness, when our communications with 
each other will be free from any mixture of 


complaint er grief, purely good in their za- 
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ture, and permanent in their duration.’ On 
this point, the following extract from one of 
her letters may not be inappropriate. 

“<‘T have thought lately that the state of 
public affairs, and the common trials of life, 
have caused my mind to advert more fre- 
quently to eternal things. 
that the expectation of rest and enjoyment 
from external objects, abates in my mind, 
but not the conviction that there is a true 
and satisfying rest to be enjoyed by faith 
here, which at once gives the soul a fore- 
taste of eternal rest, and a preparation for it. 
What heaven is. I believe is best under- 
stood by the enjoyment of divine love in 
the heart: but what our measure of happi- 
ness will be, when not only the soul is puri- 
fied, but the body glorified, is, at present, 
among the things which we “see through || 
a glass darkly.” But though the revelation 
which is given of that happiness is partial, 
itis ample enough to excite desire and hope 
in the mind, with love to the author of such 
a revelation, and of such unspeakable beat- 
itudes. We may attain these blessings; 
we may fall short of them. Let our privi- 


lege and our danger stimulate us to diligence | 
and watchfulness, and to a proper attention | 


to the direction given by our Lord, “occupy | 
till I come.” ’ 


“For some years she had been incapable 
of her former exertions in the more active 
service of the Lord, and had gradually de- | 
clined in health: but eight or nine months | 
ago, she began to sink rapidly. It was now 
that the Christian graces seemed to ac- 
quire their full maturity. When the writer | 
of this memoir has visited some others in | 
affliction, he has ventured to admonish and 
teach: when he visited her, he always went 
to listen and learn; nor, could he, on retir- | 
ing, avoid indulging the reflection, ‘I have 
attempted to preach conformity to the di- 
vine will, and attention to the influences of | 
the Spirit; but never didI see them more 


I think, at least, 


O joys unmixed! and fathomless delight! 
Thou, thou art all!’ 


“She desired a copy of them, and more 
than once remarked, ‘That is just my ex- 
perience.’ The day on which she died, 
August 12th 1823, she appeared in the very 
precincts of future glory; she lay in a state 
of heavenly composure, unable to speak, 
but looking unuttcrable things; and, in this 
state, meekly committed her departed spirit 
to the bosom of eternal mercy. 

“May that God, ‘with whom do live the 
spirits of them that depart hence in the 
| Lord, and with whom the souls of the faith- 
ful, after they are delivered from the bur- 
| then of the flesh, are in joy and felicity,’ 
grant that all who read or hear this record 
of the triumph of his love, may, ‘with all 
those, that are departed im the true faith of 
his holy name, have their perfect consum-. 
mation and bliss in his eternal, and everlast- 
ing glory, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen.’” [Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 


MISSIONS. 


Fruits of Missionary labours among the New 
Zealanders. 


{From the'North Amer. Review, No. 43. ] 


“ The deepest trait, perhaps, in the New 
Zealand character, is a passion for war; 
fighting i is their element; to other employ- 
| ments they may be reluctantly brought by 

"necessity; ; but to the din of battle, and the 
work of slaughter, they fly with an eager 
delight. The natives, who have resided a 
long time in England, and learnt the lan- 
guage, and become habituated to the cus- 
toms of civilised life, lose none of this fero- 
| city; their warlike propensities are revived 
‘the moment they again inhale their native 
atmosphere. Tooi is a remarkable instance 
‘in point. He possessed a good capacity, 


strikingly exemplified.’ One who visited | quickness of parts, and an apparently amia- 
her, repeated those lines from Young’s ! ble temper; he improved rapidly in Eng- 


*Last Day?’ 


land, and when he left that country high ex- 
| pectations were entertained, that he would 
be an important instrument in reforming his 
countrymen, and introducing among them 
| some of the blessings of civilized life. He 
returned under the charge of the missions. 


‘In hopes of glory to be ids involved, 
To smile at death, to long to be dissolv’d, | 
From our decay, a pleasure to receive, 

And kindle into transport at a grave;— 
What equals this’— 
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ries; but no sooner was he placed in the 
midst of his tribe, and surrounded by the 
scenes of his early years, than he forgot the 
lessons he had learnt, and the impressions 
he had received, during his absence, and 
the spirit of the savage assumed its former 
empire in his mind.~ He boasted of his 
deeds of death and blood in the presence 
of the missionaries themselves, and when 
reminded of his better knowledge, and ask- 
ed why he did not endeavor to make his 
people happy by teaching them agriculture 
and the arts of civilised life, he replied, that | 
it was impossible, ‘that if you told a New| 
Zealander to work, he fell asleep; but if| 
you spoke of fighting, he opened his eyes | 
as wide as a tea-cup; that the whole bent, 
ef his mind was war; and that he looked 
upon fighting as fun.’ In his own case, 
Tooi’s conduct verified his language. 


“ All the tribes have fortified posts, called 
Paks, or Huppahs, situated at the top of an 
eminence difficult of ascent, to which they 
resort in case of immediate danger, from 
the attack ofan enemy. These pahs are 
minutely described in Cook’s Voyages.— 
Where muskets have been introduced, 
these strong places have nearly become de- 
serted. The implements of warfare, origi- 
nally used by the natives, were the spear, 
mearée, and pattoo-pattoo. The spear is 
long, sometimes more than twenty feet, and 
pointed at both ends; it is grasped in the 
middle, and managed by the combatant with 
great agility and skill. The mearce is a 
kind of club made of stone, and worn in the 
girdle; and the pattoo-pattoo is a sort of 
wooden battle axe. With these weapons, 
they always engage hand to hand, and the 
only advantage which they seek, is to take 
the enemy by surprise. So far had the New 
Zealander, by his own untutored powers, 
devised the means of human slaughter; but 
his recent acquaintance with the improve- 
ments of civilization, if it have done nothing 
else, has taught him more destructive and 
ingenious modes of warfare. He now goes 
into battle with bayonets, tomahawks, steel, 
and powder. 


* Several years ago the whalers from Eng- 
land and the United States, kegan to visit | 
the coast of New Zealand, and, «s in all the 


powder with the natives for hogs and pota- 
toes, the only kinds of provisions which 
they could supply. No sooner did the chiefs 
understand the virtue of muskets and gun- 
powder in war, than they resorted to every 
possible means of obtaining them. They 
would deprive themselves of the last article 
of comfort and necessity, and take the food 
from their own mouths to buy a musket. 
One chief has thus collected an armory of 
fifty firelocks, and when an invasion is ex- 
pected among any of the tribes, it is no lon- 
ger inquired how many men are brought 


into the field, but how many muskets are — 


numbered in the invader’s ranks. On one 
occasion, a powerful tribe was thrown into 
great consternation at the approach of a 
force weak in numbers, but armed with 
twelve muskets. Tooi boasted with mark- 
ed delight, of what he considered an instance 
of generalship, in driving a party of the 
enemy into a narrow place from which they 
could not escape, and then deliberately 
shooting them one by one to the number of 
twenty-two. And it is moreover, worthy 
of remark, that, since the introduction of 
firearms, wars have been more constant and 


|| bloody, the rage for killing has burnt with 


the more fury, in proportion as the means 
of doing it with the greater facility have in- 
creased. 


“This evil had become so serious and 
alarming, that the missionaries were instruct- 
ed by the Board at home not to trade with 
the natives on any occasion with muskets and 
powder; but to supply them with axes, 
adzes, spades, hoes, and such implements 
of agriculture, and the arts of life, as they 
most needed. The natives took umbrage 
at this restriction; they were insolent and 
troublesome; and the consequence was, 
that the missionaries were obliged to com- 
promise, and pay dollars for what they want- 
ed, with which the natives could purchase 
firearms of the whalers. It was thought 
for a time, by the Missionary Society, a de- 
sirable object for the chiefs and principal 
men to visit England, and inducements were 
held out to them for this purpose, by offer- 
ing to pay their passage, and promising 
them presents of such articles as should be 
useful on their return. Apparently allured 


South Sea Islands, to barter muskets and \ by these premises, the great chief Shungie 
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AV STRICTURES 


ON CLARKE. 


concluded to make the voyage, and accor- | 
dingly he arrived in London, accompanied | 
by Whykato, another chief, on the 8th of | 
August, 1820. Here he remained four | 
months, during which time he received | 
marked attentions; he was introduced to | 
the king, caressed by the great, and every | 
effort was made to impress him favorably | 
with what he saw and experienced. Rich 
with the presents he had received, he left his 
benefactors in England rejoiced at the pros- 
pect of the benefits, which they thought his 
visit would be the means of bringing to his 
degraded countrymen. Little did they pen- 
etrate the deep and dark purposes of Shung- 
hie. As soonas he landed at Port Jackson, 
he exchanged his whole property, king 
George’s present with the rest, for firearms 
and powder. With these trophies of his en- 
terprise, he returned to his own country, 
and is now the greatest, the bloodiest, and 
most successful warrior in the northern re- 
gions of New Zealand.” 


FOR THE BEREAN. 
STRICTURES 

of a Sermon of Adam Clarke, on 1 


On 
m™. ii. 3-6.—published in the Methodist 
Magazine, Nos. 1 & 2, Vol. 8. 


(Continued from page 24.) 


In allusion to the subject of his sermon, 
the author says it “is considered by many 
pious men, to be one of the greatest mys- 
teries of the Christian religion, which should 
be adored and implicitly received, but is no 
subject for rational investigation:” But in 
opposition to this view he thinks that “ Ev- 
ery attribute of God may be, in some sense, | 
a subject for reason. Heason can even look | 
into his eternity,” &c. On this ground, he | 
proceeds to reason on the incarnation and 
mediation, and on this ground we join issue 
with him. He says: “For he who must be | 
mediator between God and man, must par- | 
take of both natures’ —“ two distinct persons | 
in one being’—“in order to represent 
God’s justice to the sinner, and man’s mise- 
ries to the divine mercy”—“ the parties re- 
quirmg a mediator are God and man,” &c. 

Now without a mediator, or interposition 


| 


|that no man can possibly be saved from sin 
and misery, and converted to a state capa- 
ble of heavenly enjoyment. But in order 
to effect this, we do not understand that 
| God requires a mediator, on his own account. 
Is it to appease him? This cannot be, for he 
was never angry, or offended. A Being, 
infinitely perfect and happy, can feel no 
such passions; and the declarations in some 
parts of Scripture to this effect, cannot be 
interpreted Jiterally, without contradicting 
other parts of it. Is it to change his deter- 
mination, will, or purpose, in any respect, 
with regard to man? This is equally impos- 
sible to conceive, for he is unchangeable— 
“the same yesterday, to-day, and forever.”’ 
A mediator could not make him more mer- 
ciful, for he was always “infinite in mercy,’ 
and nothing can be added to infinity. He 
could not make known or represent to Him 
our miseries, for he was always omniscicn! 
and omnipresent; and “in him we live and 
move and have our being.” Seeing there- 
‘fore, that without some change was to be 
| wrought in God, there could not be, in res- 
| pect to him, any scope for the exercise of 
‘the mediatorial office, we infer that there 
are not two parties requiring it, but only one 
party, and that is man. It is here that all 
| the change is to be effected. Man needs to 
_ be purged of his sins—restored to the paths 
of purity and holiness, and thus brought into 
,the divine harmony. This accomplished, 
_and the work is done. 
| Again; where is the proof that a mediator 
must partake of both natures, human and di- 
_vine—be two distinct persons in one being?’ 
Is not the holy Spirit of God every where 
“in the Scriptures, represented as a media- 
‘tor and intercessor? According to their tes- 
| timony, this spirit is poured out upon man— 
enters into him—strives with him—pleads 
_with him. On this point the author himself 
| says: “ And as Jesus, the true light, py nis 
| sprrit, shines upon conscience, so aman is 
capable of forming a just estimate of his 
spiritual state. This light is both directive 
and convicting, and affords to every fallen 


soul, a grand antagonist power, by which 


men may resist evil; by the proper use of 
which, those who are brought to God re- 
ceive more grace; and for the abuse of which 
every man shall be judged in the great 


a power divine, we most assuredly believe 


day. 99 
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‘Ts it not the very same as the spirit of God? 


STRICTURES ON CLAREE. 4) 


Now whatis this spirit of Christ, to which 
the author thus bears so clear a testimony’ 


Has Christ one spirit, and God another, and 
a different spirit-—“I and my Father are 
one” —“ He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father.” Was it not of his own holy Spirit 
that God gave without measure unto Jesus? 
There is then but one holy Spirit; and this | 
Spirit but of one nature—even the nature of 
God; for that which cometh out from God, | 
must be of the very nature and essence of | 
God. Whence then does this writer derive 
bis ideas of “two natures,”’ and “two distinct 
persons,” existing in Christ, as mediator and 
intercessor? 


There is abundant evidence to show that | 
the spirit and power in Jesus was derived | 
from the Father. “I live,” says he, “by | 
the Father”—*“T can do nothing of myself” | 
“all things whatsoever thou hast given me, | 
are of thee.’ The apostle testifies tothe same | 
truth when he says: “Jesus of Nazareth, | 
a man approved of God among you, by | 
miracles, and signs, and wonders, wutca | 
Gop BY in the midst of you.” The 
* Spirit of Jesus,” then, is the spirit of God: | 
for there cannot be two divine spirits, or | 
two infinites; otherwise two Gods. This | 
Scriptural and rational doctrine is, as it ap- | 
pears to us, fatal to the author’s scheme of | 
three distinct persons in God, and two distinct } 
natures in Christ. | 


“ Jesus the mediator has all the essential | 
attributes of that God, of whose glory he is || 
the brightness,” &c. Now observe, that i 
justice is certainly an “essential attribute ;” 
and hence the justice of Jesus must, accord- | 
ing to this position, be the same as the jus- || 
tice of God. Yet, the author’s scheme, | 
teaches that the justice of God was so of- || 
fended that it could not forgive men their | 
sins, without a satisfaction; and Jesus gave | 
this satisfaction. But what, in the mean | 
while, becomes of the justice of Jesus’ Be- | 
ing the same as the justice of God, so far 
from attempting to appease, it must have } 


stood in equal need of being “appeased” | 
itself. Atthe least, we have only changed | 
eur creditor, not paid our debt: we have | 
mercly transferred it to the “second per- | 
son of the trinity,” who, having “all the | 
essential attributes of God,” and therefore | 


justice among the rest, ought to be not less 


| be true, how is it that “millions are perish- 


offended with us than the first person, and 
so, instead of being our Saviour, an ever 
craving and unsatisfied creditor. In vain 
will the author exclaim against us, that this 
is “corrupt reason,” whilst himself has set 
us the example, and advocates his doctrine 
on the ground of reason/ 


“The whole economy of grace in the 
salvation of men, supposes the Bible, and 
the minister of the Gospel.’’—Thus none can 
be saved without the Bible and the priest! ! 
This idea is again repeated, where he says: 
“God designs that both shall go together.” 
** To the acknewledgment of the truth, the 
missionary is indispensable.’°—“ There are 
many nations, containing many millions of 
immortal spirits, who are: perishing for lacie 
of knowledge, and starving for lack of the 
bread of life.’—“ Wx have enough and to 
spare,”’ Kc. 

By thus making the “ Bible and the mis- 
sionary”’ “indispensibly necessary to salva- 
tion,” he cuts off seven-eights of mankind 
from the means of obtaining it! Still we are 
told, that “as God wills the salvation of alT 
men, and has given a revelation of himself, 
which he wills that every man should hear, 
understand or acknowledge; it is necessary 
that the Bible should be sent to every na- 
tion and people,” &c. It follows then, that 
although ‘God wills the salvation of all 
men,” yet His providence has ordered it so, 
that the much greater part’ shall certainly 
miss of it, through causes wholly beyond their 
controul. Yo a few, he has given of “the 
bread of life, enough and to spare,”—but 
to the many, no bread at all: yet he “ wills 
the salvation of all’’!!| These conclusions 
are fairly deduced from this part of the au- 
thor’s sermon. In a previous part, howev- 
er, we find doctrine entirely at variance 
with all this, viz.—“This light,” says he, 
“is both directive, and convicting, (shining 
‘upon conseience,’) and affords to EVERY 
FALLEN sou, @ grand antagonist power, by 
which men may resist evil.” Now if this 


ing for luck of Aaowledge,” and that the 
whole economy of grace in the salvation of 
men, “ supposes the Bible and the minister of 
the Gospel’? 

The Bible andthe true minister of the 
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we 


Gospel, are indeed valuable helps—useful 
instruments. The error lies in making them 
“‘indispensably necessary.”” How came the 
inspired writings? “Holy men spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” ‘The 
Bible then is an effect, to which the Holy 
Ghost is primary, as its cause. But this Holy 
Ghost, “light,” or “spirit of Jesus,” is 
afforded “to every fallen soul.” Yet this 
spirit, although it dictated the Bible, cannot 
save without the Bible! Thus, then, the 
Lord’s arm is shortened that he cannot save, 
and his ear is grown heavy, that he cannot 
hear “the millions that are perishing for 
lack of knowledge.” 


NO THEOLOGIAN. 


= 
Cali BE 
THURSDAY, May 19th, 1825. 


To our Correspondents. 


Communications which concern the Be- 


ean, have been sometimes directed to Men- 


denhali & Walters—hereafter all communi- 
cations for this paper must be addressed to 
tie Editor of the Berean. 


PRIESTOCRAFT. 


“The Calvinistic sentiments never will 
prevail, until all the colleges are under our 
influence. This will establish our sentiments 
and influence,” and “ we can then manage 
the civil government as we please.” 

{in the Thetford clerical convention, 1808. 


When measures to form a National T'ract 
Society, were first entered on, the idea was 
industriously propagated, that all denomi- 
nations were to be included. This was to 
get contributions. No sooner, however, 
were the wheels of the machinery put in 
oneration by the popularblast, than the na- 
ture of the scheme began to develope: for, 
on inquiry, a Methodist minister was in- 
formed that Methodist tracts could not be cir- 
eulated!! Thus it proved another Thetford 
affair, and the Methodists have come out 
with the following protest: 


* Ata meeting of the Board of Managers | 


of the New York Methodist Tract Society, 
11th March, 1825, the following resolutions 
were unanimously passed: 


“1. Resolved, That in the opinion of this 
Board, it is inexpedient for the Methodist 
Tract Society to unite in the proposed es- 
tablishment of a National Tract Society; and 
that such an institution, with any other of a 
similar nature, is rather fraught with danger 
to the religious communities in this country, 
in which every advance toward an establish- 
ment of a “ national” character, professedly 
connected with religion, ought to be 
promptly and decidedly discountenanced. 

Resolved, That, this Board is of opi- 
nion that it will be improper to place the 
names of any official or other persons in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church on any com- 
mittee, or in any official relation connected 
with the proposed establishment, without 
their consent.* 

“Resolved, That a copy of the above re- 
solutions be transmitted by the clerk to the 
committee of the New York Tract Society, 
and to the agent of the American Tract So- 
ciety. v 


“The foregoing is a true copy from the 
the minutes of the New York Methodist 
Tract Society. L. S. Bururxe, Clerk.” 


[ Telescope. 


“ New England Religion.—The people of 
New England have become so wedded to 
creeds and tenets, promulgated and enfor- 
ced since the first settlement of the coun- 
try, that they may be said virtually to have 
an established religion. Time and usage 
have consecrated certain religious princi- 
ples with the great body of the people, and 
they are continued by a kind of hereditary 
succession. Ihe Seabrook platform has se 
long served as the foundation of their faith, 
that by many it would be considered the 
most unhallowed thing on earth to question 
its propriety or orthodoxy. What is called 
“sacred music,” “rhetorick,” and “ orato- 
ry,” have also, of late, been brought to 
such perfection there, as to make their re- 


* “This, however, was done, notwith- 
standing this resolution. The Methodists 
were literally dragooned into the society, 
without their knowledge or consent.” 
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ligious exercises, with their anniversary | 
thanksgiving and fast days, a necessary | 
part of their amusements or past time. | 
Each new and rising generation has there- 
fore inquired into the Scriptures, with ref- 
erence to the grounds of faith, much after | 


number of members of Congress, secretary 
of the navy, high naval officers, and a con- 
siderable number of citizens, repairing in 
the steam boat on the Sabbath day, amidst 
the roar of cannon, to visit the United 
States’ ship of the line North Carolina, and 


the same manner as the Turk has into the | to indulge in festivity and preaching, there . 


Alcoran. The religion which they have } is no mockery of religion teo flagrant and 
so long inherited from their fore-fathers, is | gross for us to admire at. On the arrival of 
so mechanical in its operations, as to secure i the President, Secretary of the Navy, &c. on 
its perpetuity. In short, an indissoluble | board the North Carolina, three cheers were 
eonnexion is formed between it and their | given—the band of music was played, and 
carnal gratifications,—and to depart from it | a salute fired. Next to all this, a visit and 
would be to renounce their principal en- | examination of the ship was made, and ther 


joyments and pleasures in this world. ' an interchange of salutations between the 


“It now remains to be stated that this spe- | President and visiters. When all this was 
eies of religion is not circumscribed within ! ended, the company returned to the upper 
the territory of New England, but its march |, deck, where they were regaled with a ser- 
is steady and progressive into the south | ™on by Mr. Greer, the chaplain, which was 
and west. In literary and theological -ac- | S#id to have impressed them with great se- 
quirements, New England has hitherto | riousness and solemnity. Between the in- 
borne the palm. With its swarming popu- | tervening time from the conclusion of the 
lation, tending to the south and west, is car- || S¢Tmen till dinner, the company was enga- 
ried and transplanted the fruits and influ- | $¢4 in re-examining the ship—after which 
ence of these acquirements, which become | they sat down to a sumptuous dinner.— 
more or less imparted to all with whom they | When we sce the first men of our country 
become associated. In a new and rising | in such a state of mind, present us such an 
country, opportunities for distinction are | example, by making religion a farce, how 
numerous and easily attained. Where peo- 1 — wonder at the blind and supersti- 
ple are poor and ignorant, they may be | tious practices among Pagans and Hindoos? 
made the ready victims of hypocritical pre- | But the leading characters of our country 
tenders. By a great manifestation of reli- | a’e more and more encouraging the adop- 
gious zeal and ardor, prompted by views of | tion of measures, which promise to lay the 
self-interest and aggrandisement, converts | foundation of a system such as the clergy 
to almost any faith can easily be made. The | would wish to make perpetual. 
preponderating advantages of learning, con- | Reformer] 
nected with art and hypocrisy, can easily | 
triumph over ignorance and poverty. Ac- | 
tuated by these views, we see clerical ad- | From a London paper of March 19, 1825. 
venturers from the north, travelling and | Maxsron Hovsz.—On Friday the tithe 
spreading their deleterious influence through 1 collector for the Rev. Doctor Wilson, Rector 
ovary of They | St. Mary, Aldemary, one of the parishes 
matty labouring to multiply theological ™ | in which the impropriators consider them- 
stitutions, and so to control the education | selves entitled under the 37th of Hen. VILL. 
of the country, as to dispose young untutor- 


to levy the sum of 2s. 9d. in the pound upon 
ed minds to embrace such religious instruc- | ’ . P 


; : | the parishioners, appeared against a poor 
tion as they wish to found and propagee: _ widow named Elizabeth Toolet, who resides 
“The same maxims of connecting festiv- || a¢ No. 16, Bow Lane. 
ity and amusement with religion, for which | ‘Phe collector said he had been instructed 
New England has been so long distinguish- 


sh- || by the Doctor, to summon the defendant be- 
ed, are fast taking root in other parts of the | fore his Lordship, in consequence of the 
Union. When we see, on a late occasion, | nonpayment of tithes amounting to 1/. 8e. 
the Chief Magistrate of the Union, with a’ No statement was made as to the rate of the 


A VIRGINIAN. 
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demand; but the collector expressed his 
regret at being obliged to call upon the 
poor widow, who he found was not in at- 
tendance, notwithstanding the extremity to 
which she might be reduced by her disobe- 
dience of the order. 


The Lord Mayor. There is no man who 
ean be more anxious than | am to see the 
clergy liberally recompensed for their la- 
bours. But I never can sanction an appli- 
eation for tithe where there is nothing but 
poverty to be seen. Is the defendant una- 
ble to pay? 

Collector. 1 am convinced of it, my Lord. 
She is, Iam sure, in a state of the greatest 
distress. Indeed I wish she had come here 
in obedience to the summons, for her ap- 
pearance would say more for lier than I can. 
It would have excited the deepest compas- 
sion. | 

Mr. Hobler said the late Lord Mayor had | 
been applied to by the Rev. Doctor to com. | 
pel the unfortunate defendant (who if he | 
was not mistaken, had two children) to pay | 
tithe. He also belicved that the predeces- | 
sor of Alderman Waitham had been request- 
ed to do a similar thing for the Doctor, and | 
that neither of the applications succeeded. | 
Alderman Waitham, he knew, sent a recom- 
mendation, with his compliments, not to 
press the demand. Perhaps his lordship | 
would under the circumstances, think prop- | 
er, to send a similar recommendation. 


The Lord Mayor. 1 certainly think it my | 
duty to request that this poor woman may | 
not be compelled to pay what has been | 
demanded. It would be an act of great 
cruelty to press the tithe. You say, Sir (to 
the Collector), that you believe she is not | 
able to pay? 

Collector. Indeed, my Lord, I consider 
her as quite destitute of means. Her hus- 
band, who was a hair dresser, died in the 
depth of her distress, and she is not better | 
in her circumstances than when he was_ 
alive. I shall take your Lordship’s recom- | 
mendation to the Doctor with great plea- | 
sure. 


The Lord Mayor. Pray, is not the Doctor | 


secretary to the Society for the propagation | 
ef the Gospel? | 
The collector answered in the affirmative. | 


| strong as that of a landlord to his land. 


The Lord Mayor. Then tell him that Iam 
firmly of opinion that it is not an act of 
Christian charity to persist in his demand 
upon the poor widow. Tell him also that 
if he be unwilling to give it up, I will divide 
an act of charity with him, and pay him tea 
shillings in the pound for the tithe. 

The collector expressed his readiness te 
communicate his Lordship’s proposal, and 
took his leave. 


Some bystanders observed, that if the 
Clergy did not mind what they were about, 
they would upset the tithes altogether. 


On Thursday, Mr. Lyon, the collector, 
waited upon the Lord Mayor on the subject 
of the demand made upon the poor widow, 
named Toolet, whom the Rev. Doctor or- 
dered to be summoned for the non-payment 
of 1/. 8s. to which he is entitled as one of 
the Fire Act Clergy. The following took 
place: 


Mr. Lyon. My Lord, I mentioned your 
recommendation to Dr. Wilson not to en- 
force the payment of the tithes upon the 
defendant, on account of her extreme pov- 
erty. 

The Lord Mayor. And I trust he has con. 
sented to waive his claim. 


Mr. Lyon. ( regret to say, my Lord, that 
he insists on the whole amount. Upon be- 
ing told your Lordship s opinion upon the 
case, he said you had no right to dictate 
upon, or to interfere with his private acts of 
charity, which were considerable. 


The Lord Mayor. 1 never dictated, as you 
are perfectly aware. 1 know that his claim 
to his tithes is indisputable—that it is as 
I 


| merely recommend that the Doctor should 


give up his claim in part or in fofo. I have 
now only to regret that he has not viewed 
the case, which is certainly one, by your ac- 
count, of great necessity, in the same light; 


| and I cannot help expressing my disappoint- 
| ment at his determination to enforce pay- 


ment. 


Mr. Lyon. 1 represented the poverty of 
the defendant to the Doctor in the strong- 
est terms of which I was capable, and I 
‘mentioned your Lordship’s proposition te 
divide the demand with him, but all I could 
say was of no avail. Go far from being pre- 


‘ 
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vailed upon to give up a halfpenny of the 
sithe, he directed me to apply to your Lord- 
ship fora warrant of distress upon her goods 
and chattels. 

‘The Lord Mayor expressed some sur- 
prise, and (we believe) indignation at this 
demand. He asked the collector whether 
there were any reason to doubt the veraci- 
ty of the defendant’s statement of her ina- 
bility to pay the amount. 


Mr. ‘Lyon said he had no more doubt of it 
than of his own existence, and that it might 
be seen he did not exaggerate, he called 
upon the defendant and requested her to 
attend at the Justice Room, and mention 
the particulars of her situation. 

The defendant, whose appearance was 
quite confirmatory of the account given of 
her by Mr. Lyon, then made the following 
statement in answer to the questions put to 
ker by the Lord Mayor. 

Her husband died about six months ago, 
after a long and severe illness, which conti- 
ned him and prevented him from attending 
to his business (which was that of a hair 
dresser,) for twelve months. During his 
illness she found it matter of great difficulty 
to supply him with what was necessary. 
She had two children, the one six, and the 
ether eight years of age; and she kept life 
in them by the miserable profits of the shop, 
to attend the business of which, she was 
obliged to pay aman. So far from being 
able to put by any of those profits to pay 
the Clergyman, whose right to the tithe she 
never questioned, she was obliged to pay 
the pence as they came in, to the purchase 
of the necessaries of life. It was well known 
to all in the neighbourhood that she was in 
this extreme state of poverty. The Doctor 
had been in the last Mayoralty kind enough, 
through the intercession of Mr. Alderman 
Waithman and Mr. Lyon, to reduce his 
claim, and she had paid the reduced demand, 
but had not now a halfpenny, nor had she 
any expectation of ever being able to dis- 
charge the Doctor’s claim. In fact she 
found it so difficult to get up the rent of 
£10 a year and the taxes, that she was afraid 
she should be obliged to give up the house 
altogether. 

Mr. Lyon told the Lord Mayor that the 
parish were so well conyineed of the de- 


fendant’s poverty, that they resolved not to 
apply to her for any poors’ rates. 

The Lord Mayor. “The Doctor knew 
nothing of that act of the parish?” 


Mr. Lyon said the argument had not been 
forgotten in the endeavour to prevail upon 
the Doctor to alter his determination, but 
the Doctor was not to be influenced by the 
conduct of his parishioners, and had direct- 
ed that the final measure should be adopt- 
ed. “But,” said Mr. Lyon, “T shall never 
put a warrant of distress in execution against 
the poor woman.” 


The Lord Mayor. Perhaps Doctor Wilson 
has many parishioners, from whom he finds 
it difficult to obtain his tithe, and is anxious 
to have their places supplied by persons 
who are able and disposed to pay. Every 
labourer is worthy of his hire; and if the 
Doctor were to meet with many in the con- 
dition of the defendant, from what source 
is he to derive the means of existence? I 


suppose, Mr. Lyon, you have several on. 


your books who plead their indigence. 


Mr. Lyon. 1 am not aware of one, My 
Lord, except this poor woman. 

The Lord Mayor. Indeed! Without at- 
tempting to deny the right of Dr. Wilson, 
to enforce the payment of the tithe, I must 
say that it would have been charitable in 
him to forego the claim in this case of real 
necessity. No man can be more anxious 
than I am to see the clergy liberally remu- 
nerated for the performance of their duties; 
and it can be no reflection upon that respec- 
table body to say, that the refusal of the 
doctor to remit his tithe, when the parish 
have remitted their rate, is no strong evi- 
dence of his superiority to those who have 
not such frequent opportunities of consult- 
ing the great authority for acts of virtue. 

Harrison, the Marshalman, said that when 
he, on a former occasion, went to serve a 
summons upon the defendant, he could not 
think of taking his fee from such an object. 

Mr. Oldham, who was in the Justice 
Room during this scene, expressed a wish 
that the Lord Mayor and he should pay the 
sum demanded; but 


The Lord Mayor said he should save him- 
self the pain of signing a warrant of distress 
by paving the whole amount himself. His 
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AS POETRY. 


From the Spanish of Louis de Leon. 
THE STAR LIGHT NIGHT. 


I gaze upon yon orbs of light, 

The countless stars that gem the sky; 
Each in its sphere, serenely bright, 

Wheeling its course,—how silently! 
While in the mantle of the night, 

Earth and its cares and troubles lie. 


Temple of light and loveliness, 
And throne of grandeur! can it be 
‘That souls, whose kindred loftiness 
Nature hath fram’d to rise to thee, 
Should pine within this narrow place, 
This prison of mortality’ 


What madness from the path of right 
Forever leads our steps astray, 

‘Fhat reckless of thy pure delight, 
We turn from this divine array, 

‘Fo chase a shade that mocks the sight,— 
A good that vanisheth away? 


Man slumbers heedless on, nor feels— 
“To dull forgetfulness a prey” 
The rolling of the rapid wheels 
That calls the restless hours away; 
While every passing moment steals 
His lessening span of life away. 


Awake, ye mortals! raise your eyes 

To yon eternal starry spheres,— 
Look on these glories of the skies! 

Then answer, how this world appears, 
With all its pomps and vanities, 

With all its hopes and all its fears. 


EVhat, but a speck of earth at last, 
Amidst th’ illimitable sky, 
A point that sparkles in the vast 
Effulgence of yon galaxy: 
In whose mysterious rounds, the past, 
The present, and the future lie. 
Who can look forth upon this blaze 
Of heavenly lamps, so brightly shining; 
Through the unbounded void of space, 
A hand unseen their course assigning, 
All moving with unequal pace, 
Yet in harmonious concord joining: 


Who that has seen these splendors roll, 
And gazed on this majestic scene, 
But sigh’d to ’scape the world’s control, 
 §purning its pleasures poor and mean, 
To burst the bonds that bind the soul, 
And pass the gulf that yawns between. 


There, in their starry halls of rest, 


Sweet peace and joy their homes have 
made: 


There, in the mansions of the blest, 
| Diviner love his throne hath laid, 
With ever during glory grac’d, 

And bliss that cannot fly nor fade. 


O boundless beauty! let thy ray 
Shine out unutterably bright; 
Thou placid, pure, eternal day, 
That never darken’st into night; 
Thou spring, whose ever green array 
Knows not the wasting winter blight. 


} 


_O fields of never dying green, 
Bright with innumerable flowers! 
| O crystal rills that glide between! 
O shady vales and sunny bowers! 
Hath mortal eyes these glories secn, 
Yet clung to such a world as ours’ 
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